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Royal Message 


pear Founder Padre, 


I have heard with the 
deepest interest of the greece 
journey which you aré @¢ 


undertaxe in september. 
To all meanbers of Toc # 
in AUSers 24 Yew Zealena, 


= 


and Jamaice, end to all tnong 
well-wishers whom you meer 
there and in the United States, 
I send my coca wishes. 


My thoughts and prayers 


go with you as you set forts 
on your travels. 


Hom vay hich 
The Rev. *; likt oe 
—— : 


P.,B.Clayton. ae 


oO 
5 
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This gracious Message from HER MAlESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH 

THE QUEEN MOTHER, Patron of Tac H Women’s -Assecios: 

was sent to TUBBY before he set out, on September 10, on 
long tour, 


“Down the steep streets of Assisi.” 


Peace and Good—I 


Cee HOLIDAYS this 
memory to most of us. My 
memorable. For they took me, with my 
time a a country es I love—Ital 
home by car, tantalisingly hurried, was |i ilgri 
it really began in Rome and ended in Fele a 
points for pilgrims. On the long road we halted fo R 
nights and for the first time in our lives, at anoth a 
sought pilgrims’ shrine—Assisi, i Dasi 
Assisi is “a city set on a hill”, which “ id” 
because of a man who lived there nearly Da ae 
ago. Lovely indeed are the Umbrian hills where the fos 
of Assisi ise golden in the spring sunshine: lovelier still th 
light which shines throughout Christendom from the life of 


year are already but a 
own In this sense, were 
Wife and son, in Spring- 
y. Our whole journey 


this immortai nan. In the year 1182 Peter Bernardone, cloth 
merchan! of Assisi, was ‘travelling’ in his own wares in France 
when a sen wes born to him at home. His wife had the baby 


christened ‘fona’, but the father, on his return, said “No, let's 
call him the Frenchman’, Francesco”. And, so far as any- 
one seenis ic know, that was the first time that ‘Francis’ was 
ever uscd as 2 Christian name. 


Francis Bernardone did not grow tall and was never blessed 
with a handsome face: the same was true of Socrates and 
probably of S¢. Paul, but all three have left a superlative legacy 
in men’s minds. He quickly grew to be one of ‘the lads of 
the village’. in fact their ringleader and hero. No others were 
so expensively dressed (his father sold silks as well as cloth), 
no one more given to song and dance, none so daring in 
mischief. And when the periodical war broke out between 
Assisi and its neighbour. Perugia, it was Francis in armour 
of the newest fashion and on the finest horse who caught the 
women’s eyes as he clattered down the steep streets and out 


of the city gates. 
‘All for the love of a Lady’ 


With some of his friends, the impetuous „Francis was 
captured and cooled his heels for a whole year in a Perugian 
prison. There his mood began to change: he was having 
time to think seriously. The end of the war brought him 
home to face a dangerous bout of fever, and that confirmed 
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for ever his new turn of mind, which is the English for ‘con. 
version’. In prison his friends, finding him moody, hag 
twitted him with being in love and Francis had flashed back 
that he was going to woo and win the loveliest lady in the 
world, He would not tell them her name but as a young 
gallant he had already looked her in the face at least twice- 
once when, like St. Martin, he had given his own cloak to q 
poor soldier by the roadside. and again when, having shrunk 
in loathing from a leper, he turned hts horse and rode back to 
dismount and kiss the maimed hand that took his alms. Hig 
bride’s name was to be ‘Lady Poverty’. 

Now he was missing from the tavern and the dance hall 
and the midnight escapade. His old companions, had they 
sought him. would have found him outside the cily gates and 
half-way down the hill, in the dilapidated little church of 
St. Damian. There he spent despairing days trying to under- 
stand himself or catching glimpses of God’s will in fiery 
gusts of prayer before a mean altar. In one such hour he 
felt sure that the wooden Figure on the cross 2bove it had 
spoken to him: “Francis”, a Voice said, “go and build My 
church, which you see falling down”. Toking this literally— 

- as he always did the voice of God in Scripture, in dreams 
and in the mouths of godly men—he sei ic work in a frenzy, 
hauling stone from the rocky mountainside with his own 
hands, begging money from door to dcov, in &is shabbiest 
clothes, to buy material for the repair cf =:. Damian’s crazy 
walls. Before long he was to learn that he had misunder- 
stood the Voice. It was summoning him not to shore up one 
neglected building but to restore a vaster fabric, much 
weathered by torpor. luxury and corruption--to build the 
Church of God. 


The great Renunciation 


Then a day came when in his zeal he grossly overstepped 
the bounds of honesty. Taking a toll of cloth from his father’s 
store he went down into the valley and sold it in a village 
market to swell his church restoration fund. Peter Bernar- 
done, in a fury, pursued his son to St. Damian. dragged him 
home with blows and locked him in his room. Francis 
escaped and was taking refuge with the Bishop, who under- 
stood him better than most people, when a hue and cry of 
citizens, led by his father, overtook him. There followed one 
of those vehement touches of drama that all Italians love, a 
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“Assisi is a city set on a hill that cannot be hid.” 


parable iat needed no words. Francis stripped himself 
nakec in te open street and flung his clothes, all he possessed 
that was sol his own, at his father’s feet. Thus he publicly 
renouce.. his old life and this world’s riches. One thing 
said cic peple of Assisi, was plain—the man was mad. i 


We zex, sce him, as in a glass darkly, at ‘home’ in a tumble- 
down nei “inan’s shed beside the valley stream; no one can 
point out ie exact spot today. Already three other men, mad 
as hiraself with the love of God, had joined their lot with his. 
Their mei! was often no more than raw turnips from the field. 
and much of their time was spent in tending the lepers in 
a dreadfui lazaretto in the woods near by. The four could 
scarcely kneel for their prayers in their tiny home, and 
when the herdsman drove his cow in for shelter it was time 
to move. A mile or two further on a disused oratory 
awaited their restoring hands. So meanly it stood that it 
was theirs for the asking: so dear it grew to them that 
Francis was carried there at last to die; so venerated has it 
become that many thousands from all over the world flock to 
it now on each anniversary of his death. Very soon they had 
to put up on either side of it six tiny cabins of mud and reeds— 
for twelve was already the number of the new apostles. Thus 
the despised ‘Portiuncula’—the ‘Little Portion’ which Francis 
renamed ‘St. Mary of the Angels’—came to be the birthplace 
of a world-wide movement. 


=< -  ———_ 


Something was happening that Francis cannot have fore. 
seen, As he tramped through the villages, clad in a rough 
brown blanket, with neither sandals, staff nor scrip according 
to Gospel precept, living on scraps from poor men’s bounty, 
sleeping in snow or shine by the roadside, he was setting his 
small world on fire. a fire, as he never for one instant forgot, 
not of his own making but a tongue of flame from the Holy 
Spirit. a new Pentecost in medieval italy. Penniless ang 
homeless. he was making many rich as he led them home to 
God. Hungry and sleepless, he brought them the. living 
Bread and rest for their souls. With his tears and songs— 
and both came from him constantly—-he moved them to 
repentance and joy. No wonder that as he travelled about 
the bells were rung, many sick in body or mind were healed 
and all the birds flew down to meet him. His light could not 
be hid, his good courage was infectious and soon the 
Franciscans were nicknamed ‘the Troubadours of God’, 


Brothers—and Siste:- 
There was more. He had been a very icrely and tormented 


man when he wooed Lady Poverty; now że hec won her he 
was surrounded by a growing and rejoi ¢ bic:serhood of 
like-minded men. Then there was an vo. spec. accession 
Fe when Clara Scefi, daughter of a noble ix i) Assisi, ran 
away from home and pleaded to join hii.. Szancis him- 
self, she was pursued by an angry father, coed home and 


beaten and locked up. Like him, she escanzd and came back, 
leaving for ever her father and mother. comfort and riches for 
Christ’s sake. Soon other women caughi the madness of this 
noble and devoted woman and Francis dealt quickly with a 
puzzling situation by installing his new sisterhood of the 
‘Poor Clares’ in the shabby convent of St. Damian. And then 
there was a growing army of ‘part-timers’. lay folk of both 
sexes, unready to make the great renunciation of family ties 
but longing to share his fellowship and service with their alms 
and prayers. The business he had taken in hand threatened 
to get out of hand. For a life of hard labour, temptation and 
failure he was prepared, but success had taken him by 
surprise. The lonely furrow he had ploughed had grown. 
almost overnight, into a limitless field full of fellow-labourers. 


Something had to be done. Francis was no ecclesiastical 
statesman, he had no genius for organisation. Ever a believer 
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in direct action, he turned for hel i 
With a handful of his ‘brown renea ai ra meer l; pad 
and made his way, in his t bie dee eae 


1S travel-stained habit, into t 
presence of the Pope and his gorge ‘drive 
bad carefully rehearsed whee He Heats a bar its 


Presence he forgot every word of j iri 

him utterance in wonderful Foead ban ere 
sceptical audience could not hold out against this Iai litte 
man, and Pope Innocent III gave him his ‘Royal Chart Fs 
Rule for three Orders of Franciscans, the first of daa 
men, the second of women and a Third Order for those T ll 
living “in the world’. His movement was on the map of th 

Universal Church and his troubles as well as his triumphs fed 
begun. For It was now too much for one pair of hands, and 
before long his were to give place to hands far less worthy 


Decision and Division 


We can only guess how this intensely sensitive man shrank 
from the -ulgar glare of success. He battled sternly with the 
tempiation to give up preaching, to hide himself away from 
the :cleuticss crowds in some solitary cell where he could 
devois a^ the hours to the contemplation of God and prayer 
for wankind, Often, like Jesus, he did go apart for a while 
to fied rest in prayer, sometimes to the lonely hermitage of 
the —arceri in the woods outside Assisi and sometimes to 
Mount Aiverna, a distant and desolate hill which a rich friend 
had gives to him. But always he knew he must come back 
to his duty in the world of men. He travelled the whole 
couniryside on foot: he sent his friends preaching as far as 
France and even across the Channel. He himself was drawn to 
undertake a difficult foreign mission: he set out on the 
hazardous journey to Egypt to preach salvation to the Moslem 
‘Sultan’. It seems certain that he hoped for the crown of 
martyrdom for himself as well as the Sultan’s conversion. If 
so, both were denied him. God’s will for him was to be 
fulfilled to the uttermost but in another wise. 

He came home to find that, in the long absence of his daily 
example and the compulsion of his love, dissension had 
broken out among his brethren. A serious rift had opened 
between those determined to maintain the primitive simplicity 
of the founder in absolute poverty, chastity and obedience 
and those who felt it needlessly hard and rather undignified 
in a recognised Church society. Probably this break-away 
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was bound to come; it has lasted among Franciscans ever 
since. In the narrow streets of Assisi today you may pass 
now and again an ‘Observant’ in sandals and a brown serge 
Franciscan habit, but far more often it is a youngster, Well] 
eroomed and fed, with polished boots and a scrupulously neat 
black habit of the same cut, looking not at all like a tramp but 
like any other theological student. In all times and places the 
Church has been easier to run—but has not realised that it 
is courting moral peri]—when it becomes Tespectable. 
According to the Rule the ‘Friars Minor’ (now their officia] 
name) had to hold a regular Chapter, an annual ‘Central 
Council’ meeting. In 1220, when Francis was at home again, 
it was a specially notable one at which no less than 3,000 
brethren were present. It is remembered as the ‘Chapter of 
Mats’ because such a multitude could noi be billeted in 
Assisi but must camp on mats on the ground in the valley 
below. At this meeting Francis, humbly but, one supposes, 
with a heavy heart, resigned the leadersaip to a ‘Vicar 
General’. The lot fell not upon one of his carlisst and most 
faithful friends but upon Brother Elias, who came up for 
election in the following year, a man whe veld inat worldly 
wisdom was a more paying proposition tho primitive 
simplicity. Of course, as the world judges, ae woe right but, 
as some others judge, he was the evil genius of Franciscan 
history. Francis (‘// Poverello’, the ‘Litlic “oor ‘ian’, as he 
called himself) must have looked round at {Lis gic: ( assembly 
with sorely mixed feelings-—-of thanksgivin, that so many 


i 
labourers were in the harvest field, of his own unworthiness 
when they pressed round him in a sort of adoration. of fore- 
boding for the future of his beloved work. tie found himself, 
once a derided vagrant preacher, now famous, a madman 
become a hero. He watched the richest householders of 
Assisi, whose servants had once shut the door in his face 
when he came begging a crust, now crowding down the bill 
with choice foods to ration the friars’ camp and to serve them 
with their own hands. As he lifted up his heart in abound- 
ing joy did he also hear in that heart’s core an old warning, 
“Woe unto you, when all men shall speak well of you!”? 


Crowning Mercy 


The work went on, but the workman was wearing out. 
Ceaseless care for everyone except himself, heavy marches. 
fasting and ruthless acts of penance, heart-searching and long 
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„gonies Of prayer, were bearing hard u 

T called his body. The spirit never rayi 
that was a rit er peera and even t 
ubdued rich men and robbers and a say 

x whole self to the leper and the CMMI Eu A re epee 
growing t00 weak to support it. Then God Hi aes 
Francis a startling blow. This is one of the ‘mysteries’ ṣ 

Christian history, but there is no reason whatever to oad a 
its literal truth. Francis had withdrawn, like Jesus mice thee 
once. with three companions up a hill. And this time Mo ee 
Alverna became to him indeed the Mount of Trandate oe 
As he knelt there all night. rapt in intense meditation unan 
the sufferings of his Lord, a blinding vision was youchsafed 
him of the Crucified upheld by a great angel with six wings 
He was struck down and lay like one dead, and when he came 
to himself he found he was marked in his own body with the 
wounds cf the Passion, the ‘Stigmata’ or imprints of Christ 
These were no scratches, accidental or self-inflicted, but 
wounds iHat pierced through his hands and feet and a gash 
in his side. «ich, as his most intimate friends saw when 


‘Brother Ass’, as 
ts spell, the love 
O the beasts, that 


they washed i's vest, bled often and was never healed. For 
the last ) vo vears of his life Francis covered the back of his 
wounde. hands as best he could with the sleeves of his habit 
and walking. sven in the special sandals a friend made for 


him, became sc impossible that the brothers carried him on 
a stretcher ehout his business. Let the simple believer give 
one explanaiioe. the psychologist another: Francis himself 
was ceriain this was God’s crowning mercy. fiery and 
ineffable, to His unprofitable servant. 


Swan Song 


During one weary bout of sickness they carried him to 
St. Damian so that he could be nursed by his little sisters. 
Clare and her women built a wattled hut for him at their 
doors and one night, when he was temporarily blind and in 
an extremity of pain. they carried his stretcher up to Clare’s 
‘garden’, no more than a six-foot stone window-box looking 
out over the cypresses, vines and olives to St. Mary of the 
Angels in that lovely valley. They watched all night, think- 
ing him dying. but at sunrise he sat up in an ecstasy of joy 
and began to sing. The words he had composed—but could 
not see to write—are written up today beside Clare's garden 
in the strange mixture of Italian, French and Latin as they 
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streamed that morning from his inspired lips. Men call them 
the ‘Canticle of the Suw or the ‘Hymno of the Creatures’, an 
overflowing thanksgiving for the Divine beauty of the earth 
and of man’s best nature that remains one of the glorious 
songs of Christendom. ’ 

“Praised be my Lord for our sister, the Death of the Body 
whom no man escapeth”, Francis had sung in his great hymn, 
And when at last he saw Death coming he bade his friends 
carry him down to the Little Portion, where his mission had 
begun and was now to end. There at his bidding they laiq him 
naked as he had entered his work, on the naked earth of which 
he loved every grass-blade. They were astonished how wasted 
was his body; they saw his five wounds fully for the first time 
—and have described them in detail. But beyond all bodily 
tokens they saw and recorded with what joy and humility 
his forearms crossed in his favourite attitude of blessing, he 
left them; the Franciscan greeting Pax et Bonum, “Peace and 
Good!”, must have been in their ears. It was on October 4 
1226, when Francis was only forty-four vears cld, that he 
finished the course which he had begun twenty years before. 

Few figures stand more firmly in the verdict of history. The 
final certificate of his highest honour no kumar: hand could 
bestow—“Blessed are the pure in heart. Sor they shall see 
God.” 


[To be concluded next month, when there wi 
comparison between the Franciscan story aul T. 
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Arms of the Franciscans 


—- 


Jonn GOSS, 4 member of the Central Execu 
ussioner of the Boy Scouts Association, he 
jor a closer relationship at a local level ben 


tire and a District Com- 
e writes about the need 
veen ihe two movements, 


Toc H and Scouting 


ANY LONG-STANDING 
M will probably read with aa ERS of Toe H 
: p vá with some misgiving and t 
a little nostalgic regret, the announcement in this’ month’ 
Scouter that Toc H has ceased to be recognised by the Bov 
Scouts Association as a sponsoring authority. At one cae 
there were a number of registered Toc H Rover Crews which 
formed an admirable bridge between the two movements, 
Rovers finding their way into Toc H as they grew older, and 
Toc H members being in this way introduced to Scouting An 
official link of this kind seemed a natural development th the 
early days both of Toc H and of Rovering, since the two move- 
ments had so much in common and often attracted the same 
young men for much the same reasons. The liaison was 
further stimulatea by the friendship between Tubby and Lord ` 
Baden-Powell, who was an early President of Toc H, and by 
such men is Pur Leonard and George Moore, to name but 
two of the man; Toc H Scouters. Subsequently there were 
some cases in viich the sponsorship of Toc H was extended 
to the whois Scoui Group although this was never encouraged 
except in speciai circumstances and was not originally 
intended. With che passing of the years, however, for various 
good reasons the number of Toc H Rover Crews has 
dwindled and at present there are only four such crews in 
existence, although much personal contact has remained. 
The situation has now been reviewed by a small Toc H team 
in conjunction with Scout Headquarters and the views were 
sought of a number of Toc H members closely connected with 
Scouting in many parts of the country. It is as a result of the 
report of this team that the decision has been taken that Toc H 
shall cease to be a recognised sponsoring authority and that in 
future Scout Groups with which Toc H Branches are 
connected shall be registered as “open” groups with the local 
Scout Association in the normal way. The team was satisfied- 
that in general relations with the Scout movement were good 
and there was evidence of much useful co-operation, but it 
was felt that this could best be maintained and increased not 
by constitutional links but by the encouragement of close 
contact at a local level with Scout Groups. 
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This decision does not mean that a Toc H Branch may not 
have a direct and personal interest in a particular Scout 
Group. A well-established Branch can still make itself 
responsible for running an “open Group if the District 
Commissioner and the local Scout Association agree to 
receive and consider nominations from the Branch Executive, 
an arrangement which is already working satisfactorily jp 
several places. And it is possibly better for Toc H members 
who want to be Rovers to become members of existing Crews, 


Toc H must help more 


We have assured Scout Headquarters that Toc H is anxious 
to help Scouting to the maximum extent and they have 
expressed appreciation of the help already being given. The 
greatest youth movement in the world, like all voluntary 
organisations, has immense problems of leadership and there 
must be many potential Scouters in Toc H who have yet to 
find their true vocation. But although there is a vast amount 

" of goodwill for Scouting among our members. not aii of those 
interested see themselves as likely Scouters. ‘hey can assist, 
however, in many other ways. There is a big Geld for “lay” 
help as instructors, badge examiners, treasurers, secretaries, 


committeemen and the like, both with individual groups and 
with district associations. The District Commissioner or 
Local Association Secretary will be only too oteased to 


amplify this and to let you know how and where you can 
best help. If you do not know them, write to the Boy Scout 
Headquarters. 25 Buckingham Palace Road. London, S.W.1, 
for their addresses. If you want to find out more about 
Scouting first, the same source will gladly supply you with 
much fascinating literature. There are also possibilities of co- 
operation with the B.P. Guild of Old Scouts. Members of 
the Guild may often be willing to lend a hand in Toc H 
activities while we may be able to help them with speakers, 
suggestions as to jobs, and in some cases with meeting-places. 
Particulars of the nearest branch of the Guild can be obtained 
from the Organising Secretary, B.P. Guild of Old Scouts, 
25 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 

There is much that can be done along these and other lines, 
but none of it is likely to happen unless the local units of both 
movements really get to know each other and try to reach 
a mutual understanding of each other’s aims and methods. 

Jonn Goss. 


W Toc H AND SCOUTING: By mutual a 
{wo movements, Toc H now ceases 
sponsoring authority for a Scout Group. This revisio 
machinery Of co-operation in no way affects the ana 
between Toc H and Scouting. An article by John Goss 
explains the situation (p. 245), - s$ 
ss TuBBY is travelling in Australia. the land of his bj 
ive j ; s birth, 
js due to arrive in New Zealand at 08.15 hours on his binthe 


day, December 12. After Christmas he will go t ; 
Jamaica and U.S.A. 80 to ee 


greement between the 
to be a recognised 


ui. F. Wyart Joyce leaves the Staff at the end of October. He 


was Assistant Editorial Secretary from 1934 to 1937, when he 
became Area Secretary in Western Australia, After six years 
on war se<vice he returned home in 1946 and has been serving 
at Oxford as Universities Correspondent. x 
Y On his reiss home after four years in Australia. Padre 
KENNETH BLOV AM goes to the Kent and Sussex Areas. 


“£ Padre Ciizs BARBER, Mark Padre at Gladstone House. 
Liverpool. and Mark I, London. for the last two years, has 
returned to New Zealand and is now Vicar of Waiwhetu. 


Y The Festivat. of Toc H Women’s ASSOCIATION will be held 
in London on October 25 and 26. 


¥3 Arrangements are being made for the Festivat of Toc H 
to be held in London next year in June.’ 


£ The first response to the circular on finance, A DIG IN THE 
POKE, circulated to all Areas in July for distribution to 
Branches at a total cost of under £40, was a Deed of Covenant 
for £5 5s. Od., signed by our printers. In seven years this will 
contribute £70 to Toc H funds. 

W Branches are asked to scrap any out-of-date forms of 
APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP, which are misleading. and to 
use only the papers in current use. 

Y Branch MEMBERS’ ROLLS will be issued soon to. all home 
Branches. Members are asked to review their membership 
and to apply for renewal before the end of the year. 
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TOC H IN RURAL INDIA 


to join us for ‘elevenses’ and to hold forth. “How 
on earth’. they say. “can you possibly expect to impose 
English methods on to every other country! Toc H has gor 
to adapt itself to suit the different conditions of different 
countries. It’s sheer madness!” The italics show you how 
badly they feel about it. When I ask who told 
them that we were so half-witted as to try, they say that 
actually nobody told them but they sort of took it for granted. 
Such assumptions can wound deeply: moreover they are often 
untrue. 
The Lamp of India has recently given an intriguing picture 
of Toc H being adapted to suit conditions of lile in some 


ea at Francis Street friendly critics come 


villages of South India.  Chelliah. th- Jobmaster of 
Palamcottah Branch, is telling how the three vura! ‘wings’ of 
the Branch are faring and what they are up te. This is what 
he says: — 
Kalungadi 


Kalungadi wing consists of twelve members. They meet once a 
fortnight in the local Elementary School. There is not much talking 
at their meetings. They can but rarely get some outsider to speak. 
None of the members themselves can claim to be platform orators. 
But much time is spent in prayer and planning. The ‘wing’ helps 
the poor people in the village who are found to be starving by giving 
them rice. which is collected house-to-house. All the people in the 
village who fall ill are regularly visited by the members and those 
of them who need hospital treatment are helped to get it in a near-by 
hospital which is some miles from the village. There has been a 
great improvement in the fellowship and unity in the village mainly 
due to the influence of the group. The group has brought into being 
a Youth League, the primary duty of which is to watch the village 
and its surroundings and the fields both by day and by night in order 
to prevent thieving. During the last harvest there was a lot of theft 
of agricultural produce in all the neighbouring villages but there was 
none in Kalungadi. Once a month the members assemble on a hill- 
top half a mile south of the village on a Sunday evening for prayer. 
They have recently started a new job, namely that of preaching the 
Gospel to the Hindus on full-moon nights. They are now taking 
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atens to have the village connected with the main 

road. There is now only an carthe “Eve 
and the main road two miles away. They 


j itati : 9 y try their b 
enerally village sanitation and in trying to get est to help 
ihe village people, They cleaned and reputed: fat amenities for 


ihe only source of drinking water in the village—and 


iti r the 1 
more to get the authorities to remove the vil] e last 


energetic Christian young man. 


Manakae: 

There ers now sixteen members. They meet every Sunday in th 
Higher Elereni::; School in the village. Visits to sick pene ft 
Gospe] work : ihe two jobs done by them. Last year they 
attempted © run © Night-School but it failed for want of sufficient 


finances and co-oncration. In July last year they had a short training 
camp in 2 “ope (garden) on the banks of the Thambraparani river. 
The members are all very keen. The newly elected secretary, who is 
a student of St. John’s College, takes a very keen interest. 


Mukkudai 


Last year there were eight members who did much useful work for 
the villagers by starting and running a Poor Man’s Store (which is 
now firmly established). They invited several Government officials 
and arranged meetings in which they addressed villagers and told 
them something about new and better methods of agriculture. about 
health and sanitation, and co-operation. Four of the original mem- 
bers have since left the village (including the secretary) and there 
are now only four members. The members do not meet regularly 
but they still run the Poor Man’s Store. They are trying to get new 
members and do not propose giving up being a Toc H ‘wing’ in view 
of what it was able to achieve so far and all its possibilities of useful- 
ness to the community. One drawback in the village is that there are 
only very few Christians and the non-Christians are comparatively 
more affluent and far more influential. If they could be helped in 
eae some more members in, the ‘wing’ can do a great lot for the 
village. 
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. P. Moxey (Hon. Commissioner for Toc H Arventina) anc N 
Sec., Toc H Women's Association in Are rsa, 


“ 


THE ARGENTINE ARI“ 


When photographed, strange faces in rows aiways look 
rather much of a muchness. But the faces exhibited in the 
picture on the opposite page are more than biobs: they belong 
to people who. year in year out, nurture Toc H in the 
Argentine Area under difficult conditions. 


It may be there are dozens of other Area Executives all 
doing much the same sort of things. Bui if you try to 
remember all the items about Argentina you have read in the 
papers in recent years, piece them together, dab freely with 
imagination—then you will understand a little of the strain 
involved. We will leave it at that. G.M. i 


Opposite.—ARGENTINE AREA EXECUTIVE, May, 1952: Standing, L. to 
R.: R. Lee (Quilmes Branch), A. J. Hill (Area Jobmaster; Shackleton 
Branch). E. G. Lenton (Area Pilot; William C. Morris Branch), G. H. 
Hunt (Hon. Sec. Area General Branch; Shackleton Branch), S. C. 
Ganly (Area Registrar; Shackleton Branch), F. W. Barton (Hon. Vice- 
President). 


Sitting, L. to R.: A. N. Foot (Hon. Area Treasurer; Lomas de Zamora 
Branch), Miss S. Vignoles (Hon. Area Secretary), G. J. Haines (Hon. 
Area Chairman; Shackleton Branch), Ven. Archdeacon T. Ward Hall 
(Hon. Area Padre; Editor to The Mark Magazine), C. R. Reeves (Hon. 
Chairman of the House Committee; Shackleton Branch). 


rhis account from a Belra Toc H worker has heen 1; 

This acca athe < IAS Deen lifted, by k; > 

mission, from St. Andrew's Journal, Nairobi, and The Beira Quid Per 
f arterly, 


The Day’s Work 


Fe OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS Belra has 
brought hope of cure to thousands of our British 
fellowmen overseas, of all races, who still suffer from the 
crippling, wasting and disfiguring affliction of leprosy. For 
fifteen of those years Toc H has given the closest help both 
with money und above all, with men Willing to devote their 
lives to help the pitiful victims of this destructive disease. 
Sometimes they work in a team, with doctors and nurses, at 
one of the larger settlements, usually established by a regular 
Medical Mission: elsewhere a Belra/Toc H lay worker, often 
supported by his wife. may be in sole charge of a smaller 
settlement, wiih only occasional medical Supervision by a 
visiting doctor. 

The sun regulates his day, Rising at dawn, he first holds a 
sick parade, 1c oxamine those who think they are acutely ill 
(or who ‘tops `o evade some of their normal daily duties!) 
Perhaps incre 22 bad burns to dress caused by one of the 
patients, wnosy ands have lost all feeling. dipping them 
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unknown. into boiling water; or another resting his fect 
unwittingly on the embers of the cooking fire. There may be 
children with measles or chicken-pox, women Approaching 
childbirth or anyone with the dreaded flare-up of lepra fever. 
Jf on his own. the worker must decide whether he wil] treat 
the case. or must worry the already overworked doctor from 
the nearest station, or himself waste most of a day to drive 
the sufferer to hospital. Meanwhile he must visit in their OWn 
huts any reported to be too ill to attend the parade. Then he 
can snatch some breakfast, before starting the real day’s 
work. 

This probably begins. two or three days a week. with the 
regular treatment of all the patients, either by injections of 
the curative “hydnocarpus” oil, or by administration of the 
newer “sulphone” drugs. This requires close supervision as 
an overdose may be fatal, while improvident patients may try 
to hide their pills and sell them outside! AS cach patient 
needs up to ten injections of the oil at each session, or may 
have to swallow six or more pills, it takes (ime to deal with 
up to two or three hundred—even with the hein of trained 
native assistants. who are usually themselvez volunteers from 
among the inmates, either with a mild for. of ieprosy or 
nearing cure. Sometimes even those declarcc symptom-free 
stay on to help with this or other work. 


Jack of all Trades 


Then there are the day’s occupations to be organised. The 
able-bodied. both men and women. must do their share of 
work on the “community” allotments to help feed their 
crippled comrades. as well as maintaining the private farms 
from which they feed themselves and their families, if any. 
In the larger settlements there are herds and livestock too to 
be tended. Others will be engaged on building that new row 
of cottages to replace the tumble-down  over-crowded 
children’s dormitory: and the lay worker must see that the 
brick-kilns are properly fired, and instruct his amateur 
builders and carpenters, Nor can the cripples be left to mope; 
home-made handlooms may give them work, or the weaving 
of mats and baskets. And there’s that youngster of twenty 
who is taking the place of the trained teacher (recently dis- 
charged) in the kindergarten class: can he yet be trusted on | 
his own? 


rHE DAY'S WORK 
So. with a break for lunch, the 
q fatherly eye can be cast over the patients’ oa 
relaxations. or the settlement Scout T ne 
pany. under their own leaders, may 
fests. And so to dinner and—the desk. ere ar, 
of treatment lo be kept, stocks of drugs to be oaea 
sheets lo be written up, food-stores to be reeked sot eee 
another impatient demand from London head pe i 
detailed reports on the progress of the enba eha 
“adopted” children! Worse still, there’s that ees 
request from a local chief fifty miles off to Surve yia 
populace of three villages where heavy incidence of k ro : 
is suspected. With these bad roads, it will mean at es sa 
days away, and how can the time be spared? Still, it will 
have to be done: and it looks as if after the next six monthly 
tests there'll be as many as fifty patients to discharge, so we 
can admit others soon. The trouble is that several of the 
long-term patients. who have come to be such useful builders 
and organisers. including the Colony Chief. are among those 
now free of symptoms. Three years ago it still looked as if 
some of them would be here for life! now—with the latest 
drugs—it seem: as if new builders. carpenters, orderlies and 
farmers would nave to be trained every two or three years. 
and how tac wok will get done without some of the old hands 
is a probiem. What a life!—but it’s abundantly worth 
while, when one sees the amazing change from cringing 
despair to confident self-reliance which can be wrought withir 
a few years. 


Such may be the reflections of a Belra lay worker as he 
finally retires to rest. He serves a cause which for thousands 
of years baffled both scientist and humanitarian. Today their 
joint efforts have at last brought to the lone despised and 
abhorred victims of leprosy both the hope of cure and the 
return of self-respect. 


LYNMOUTH FLOOD DISASTER 


As we go to press reports are coming in of many efforts 
made by Toc H Branches to help the Lynmouth Flood Relief 
Fund. A Jumble Sale by TONBRIDGE raised £30: a mile of 
pennies organised by Bovey TRAcEY brought in £38 10s.; and 
collections by WELLS totalled over £100. by NORTON-SUB- 
Hampon £161, NORTHALLERTON £135 and CASTLE CARY £75. 


1952. 


Cambridge, September 1—6, 


Toc H Stat Conference at St. Catharine's College. 


The Staff Conference of 1952 


1s those in the photograph i 
he names Of ! olograph opposite i 
ading from left to right; the initials A.S. and 4 righ poe 


secretary and Area Padre respectively, and for Area 


wr Row: Gilbert Francis (Notis & Der : 
D Mids AS), B. Baron (Editorial Sec.), aoe ee Brgy 
“hief Anglican Padre), Leslie Paul (Guest Speaker), Rev. P Peete 
sn (Founder Padre), H. e Cooksey (Chai ; Central EA 
. R. H. Macdonald (Administrator), Rev, H, Leggate LAARA 
adre). C. V. Young (Northern A.S.), J. Harrison (Chief Accom 
ev. R. W. Tuesday (Southern A.P.), A.S. Greenacre (Southern ASI 
tun y 
Western A.P), ae T 
sar), R. D. Smith (East 
ondon A.S.), P. Seymour- 
orth (Asst. Editorial Sec.), 
I. Fraser (Lakeland A.S.) 


urb Row: O. M. Wilkinson (Oxford & Thames Valley A. .-10- 

Brooke (Fonnder Padres A.D.C.), A. G. Churcher A bey 
orvice Sec.) }. G broud (Marks Pilot, Salford), A. V, Bean (Warden, 
albot House, Southampton), G. L. Lee (Western London A.S.-to-be), 
I F. Brooke: “estern A.S.), A. M. Johnston (Commissioner. 
A.O.R.), 3. HL Ciark (Houses Sec.). 


ourTH Rov’: T Deaville (H.Q. Asst), A. F. Wakelin (H.Q. Cadet), 
ev. N. Me®herson (Lincolnshire A.P), J. W. Maddock (Yorkshire 
1.) J. K. doily accountant), Rev. J. F. L. Durham (Kent, Surrey & 
ussex ALP.) 14. Z. Gilson (South Western A.S), F. W. Joyce (Oxford). 
ack Row: R. L, Wheatley (South and South-East London A.S), 
ev. S. G. Pickles (“ast Yorks A.P.), Rev. A. A. H. Duff (North and 
ast London 4.Pò, Rev. C. L. Parry (P.-to-be, Scotland), Rev. H. F. 
awbridge (Wesiern A.P.), C. Stevenson (Manchester A.S.). 


BSENT AT THE Time: J. H. M. Shaw (West Mids A.S.-to-be). 


yO. IT IS NOT THE SAME PHOTOGRAPH as 

N in the October JourNat last year. Not only are 

ye windows in the background this time those of 
t Catharine’s College, Cambridge, instead of those of 
‘ourteenhall House. Northants. but some faces are new, 
thers missing and the rest (including the dog ‘Chippie’) a 
ear older. The fresh faces this year are those of the new 
\dministrator. the new Chairman of the Central Executive 
nd our Guest Speaker in the front row, of Oliver Wilkinson, 
ulian Brooke. George Lee and Fred Brooker in the third, 
slan Wakelin and Terry Deaville in the fourth, and Chris 


arry at the back. E. V. Thomas, to everyone’s regret, had ° 


) miss the whole Staff Conference for the second year 
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running because of his health. Anybody can see that what 
remains is ‘a fine body of men’—anyway men in good spirits 
To most members of the Conference their entering of St 
Catharine’s had a touch of home; many had been there twicg 
before. There was the same warm welcome from 
C. R. BensteaD, Steward of the College, and the same friendly 
service from the College staff. The outline of the week’, 
programme was much the same as usual. Some each morn- 
mg made their Communion in Chapel; all met for breakfasy 
in Hall. Then common devotions in Chapel conducted by 
NorMan Mot ey, with WYATT JOYCE at the organ. 


Then came the first session of the day, with the Guest 
Speaker. This year he was LESLIE PauL, author of a number 
of remarkable books, The Annihilation of Man or The Age of 
Terror in Which he unfolds a detailed picture of the crisis and 
chaos of the world in which we live, and, no less, the story of 
his own life in The Living Hedge and Anery Young Man, 
These books belong closely together, for in ais concern about 
our critical times Leslie Paul has foughi in ihe “vont rank of 
revolt, as a leader of an ‘advanced’ you... imove:sent, of the 
Council of Action in the General Strike os 1925 and of the 
Communist party. All these instruracac. he ‘ound, broke 
in his hand and, deeply disillusioned, he 12s roiurned whole- 
heartedly to the Christian Gospel, in wich hio aces the one 
eternal answer to the world’s desperate need. Bis four morn- 
ing talks on The Challenge of the Times (Cse cnatienge of the 
Ideologies of Communism and Fascism, of Science, of Educa- 
tion, and of the Church) were, therefore, not academic 
exercises but very actual. 


They fitted well with the more domestic evening sessions 
under the general title of The Presentation of Toc H Today— 
‘Rural Areas’, opened by Bos Botton and ‘Industrial Areas’ 
by CHARLES YounG; ‘Marks’ presented by Jack CLARK and 
‘Canada’ by HERBERT LEGGATE; ‘Artifex’ (the craftsman in 
Toc H) put over by BARKIS. OLIVER WILKINSON and a team of 
others. Tussy gave a fine lead in the first session of all, 
Howarp Cooksey (Chairman of the Central Executive) was 
a most welcome and inspiring new-comer, and everyone had 
his chance to express his own mind in the hours of group 
discussion. Out of it all emerged deep concerns about Toc H 
itself which could not be solved on the spot, and a gift beyond 
price—the true fellowship of the Staff as a working Branch. 


i finiras 
OCKHOUSE.- -Ün August 19, GEORGE ELy 
= emo. of Southall Branch. Elected 30.10 sr OCkHOUSE, aged 68, 
HESTER.—On July 18, JOSEPH CRAIG Cues 
af Blackhill Branch. Elected 17.5.°45, TER, aged 68, a member 
GoLoinG.—On August 17, Fred Gotpinc (' ” 
member of Rainham Branch. Elected 24.4.°3], OS peca 65, a 
JARDINE.—On August 5, CHARLES JARDINE, 
Langtown Branch. Elected 4.5.°49, aged 54, a member of 
Mappock.—On June 24, SAMUEL EDWARD 
member of Streatham Branch. Elected 1.2.28. 
MILLER:—On August 16, Lieut.-Colonel Epwarp Cyr 
OBE. (*Millcrj’), aged 63, a member of Hendon BENE sere 
10.9.°48. 
MICHELMORE.- On August 13, Henry THEODORE M 
DS.O., M.C.. J.P. LL.B., aged 61. Central Councillor, 192427 ee 
for long a ieader of Toc H in the South-West. Elected 1.7.20. 
Parry.—“on Austot 11, FRANK Parry (‘Erbs'), aged 
of Sale Branch. elected 9.2.54, } aged 59, a member 
PuFFET?. -Oo August 3, HARRY FREDERICK JOHN PUFFETT 
a member cf Grusihstown Branch. Elected 27.11.45, set 
Rosinsori..—Or August 3, Harry ROBINSON, aged 72, a member of 
Harrogate “rance. Elected 7.11.49. 
TRISTRAM.—On July 23, Colonel Mites HALTON TRISTRAM, a 
member of Vancouver B.C. Branch. Elected 1.4.26. 
Weps.—iin juiy 30. JOSEPH WILLIAM WEBB, aged 78, a member of 
Flint Branch. Elected 18.10.'38. 


MADDOCK, aged 77, a 


ka Memoriam: Frank Parry 


Stricken with paralysis Frank Parry had been an invalid 
for the last twelve years. He was in and out of hospital, but 
when he was fairly well he would attend Branch meetings. 
Several times a year we held meetings at his house, much to 
his joy. Two or three years ago he was found to be suffering 
from tuberculosis, and he died from cancer. To those who 
asked how he was, he always replied “I am still winning”— 
and as the doctors diagnosed different complaints he gleefully 
told his friends “I’ve opened up a new department”. His last 
talk at Toc H two years ago, full of patient understanding of 
men, was called “Both sides of the pawnshop counter”. We 
have lost a brave soul, but we feel he is “still vate 
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Builders’ Jubilee 


HE EX-SCHOOLBOY who described himself . 

“tall, of good appearance and willing to learn” R 
the application for his first job started in the appeal office of 
Westminster Hospital (in Broad Sanctuary, opposite West. 
minster Abbey) in September, 1927—just twenty-five years 
ago. He is a bit grey now, the less he is seen the better, and 
he still has much to learn. 


Right outside the ken of this lad, a few months before he 
started work, the Central Council of a seven-year-old Toc H 
had decided to invite the help of a number of generous men 
and women who were willing to subscribe annual amounts to 
Toc H and be known as “Toc H Builders’-—a term borrowed, 
with permission, from the Liverpool Cathedral Builders. No 
less than thirty of those first Builders are still subscribing to 
the Family Purse and few Members tod:i:y would not wish to 
offer them warm and sincere cougsiiulations on their 
quarter-century of building. These thir’). oui of the 204 
original Builders whose names were iniedi in the 1927 
Annual Report, with the many who have since :cllowed their 
example, certainly “entered into partaceshin with Toc H 
Members and have watched the building cf Voc Ff rise; their 
hands helping to lay stone on stone”. 


According to the first Builders’ leaflet, thcre were 114 
Branches and 150 Groups of Toc H in <rccat srilain at that 
time, with seven Branches and eighty Groups overseas. Rex 
Calkin’s figures on the latest ‘state of Toc H’ show over a 
thousand Branches at home and indicate the extent of the 
building which has gone on since then. Another interesting 
comparison is that the total ordinary income of Toc H in 1927 
was under £12,000, or a few hundreds of pounds more than 
the income from Toc H Builders alone in 1951. 


Builders are like the reinforcing rods and girders of steel 
in a new concrete building. Built into the living structure. 
visible at first and then becoming hidden inside the work as 
it progresses, they give not only shape and strength but 
resilience to resist the storms and stresses. It is often difficult 
in a Toc H gathering to mark the difference between Members 
and Builders. There is the same friendliness, the same sharing 
of fellowship; often, too, the same jobs are shared. In Alec 
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BUILD 
Bee cart ds, here are “th ae 
terson’s words, S or ; 
the bricks of service” for the rebuilding of eradeship and 
In 1948, the lad left the Service of hospitals ane world. 
time to the further building of Toc Hesi din er his 
Cornisbman, John Hawkey, who had steere a ihe the bluff 
appeals for the Services Clubs in company with Bue 
Having tidied up the B.B.C. appeal, made ibatew essor, 
Freddie Bain, he saw the possibilities of the hme 
scheme, as Tubby had visualised in 1927, as “something TS 
different from a public appeal which would bring in = date 
money but the minds and wills and love of hor Sr Ot just 
who might be glad to be asked to give something TS ti m 
So arose the eflort of the Twenty-first Year of Toc H Ruen 
and as a result 500 new Builders were added. ines mao 
have since been added, although numerically they only Ass 
balance many earlier names which have had to be removed 
from the list becouse of death and other circumstances, 


Multiples of Twenty-five 


The TV/ENTV-MIFTH YEAR—the Silver Jubilee—of Toc H 
Builders ::!ls ze2r enough to the Coronation Year of Her 


Majesty Tae ./vcen, out new Patron, to warrant combining 
the two isto £ sgreat effort, with all the targets based on 
multiples of iv2nty-five. Twenty-five Builders from each 
Area of ioc =; subscriptions of twenty-five sixpences or 
twenty-five shisgs, twenty-five florins (£2 10s. Od.), twenty- 


five half-ciowis (£3 2s. 6d.), twenty-five times ten shillings 
(£12 10s. Od.i, twenty-five pounds, twenty-five guineas 
(£26 5s. Cd.), remembering that under seven-year Deeds of 
Covenant ull inese sums can be almost doubled without the 
extra cost failing on the subscriber (e.g., £1 5s. Od. under 
Covenant becomes £2 7s. 7d., £2 10s. Od. becomes £4 15s. 3d., 
twenty-five guineas becomes £50, two hundred and fifty 
guineas becomes £500). 

I£ the twenty-eight Areas each set out to obtain twenty-five 
new Builders between now and the Coronation next June there 
would be 700 names added—this would mean that we had a 
total of 5.000 Builders in Toc H. It would also mean another 
£1,000 a year coming into the Family Purse. One Builder 
already has suggested that anyone, like himself, who would 
willingly give a special subscription of £25 should become a 
“Coronation Builder”, This is an idea which may immediately 
commend itself to others. 


eC 
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This TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR should be a very special ‘m; 
stone’ of Toc H, one of the exceptional opportunities of the 
Coronation Year, when people make gifts and plant trees aga 
lay stones: it would let more folk know what Toc H is doing 
to bring peace and light and joy into the lives of ordinary 
and sometimes forgotten, people. y, 


Tell them 


The ‘lad from Westminster’ remembers one Christmas in 
Hospital when a small gift of money was received from a 
former patient who had sent what she had saved for her own 
Christmas pudding to help the patients to have a good time 
The public—Your next-door neighbours-—are still as generous 
as that when they know the need. Make sure they know 
about the work of Toc H in Your village or town. Tel] them 
about Bothas‘ Hill as well as Little Puddlecombe; about 
R. D. Paul in India as well as Tubby’s latest travels. Tey 
them about the Clubs in Germany and the houses in Malta 
and Singapore; show them that Toc H does things as well 
as talk about them. We might do with tre enthusiasm of a 
youngster of six years, a son of a memcer who had been 
conducting a private Builders’ drive; he receni!y buttonholed 
his grandfather and insisted that he ft<can a Builder. 
Grandpa asked how much it would cost anc wher he was told 


“six shillings” he paid it on the spot; the isd sow to it that 
a proper enrolment form was completed. es 
A new Builders’ form is being printed. “haze are good 


stocks of “Concerning Toc H Builders” and the Deed of 
Covenant forms. Starting with the November FouRNAL the 
Fditor has agreed to include a small pane! each month to 
mark the Builders progress by showing new enrolments Area 
by Area. Which Area will take the lead? K.AR. 


NOTE: The Deed of Covenant scheme is still a puzzle to some. 
but need not be. The simplest explanation is that if you pay tax 
{direct to the Tax office. by P.A.Y.E. or by deduction at source on 
investments, etc.) and promise a fixed annual subscription to Toc H 
for seven years, then the act of giving Toc H part of your income 
(which is all you do when you send a cheque or postal order or 
get your Bank to make the payment) gives Toc H the legal right 
to claim back from the Tax authorities the Proportion of tax you 
have already paid on that part of your wealth you are handing over 
to Toc H as a subscription. It is a quite painless transaction if you 
pay some tax at ihe standard rate of 9s. 6d. in the £. Tt is almost as 
painless if you pay tax only at the lower rates. and explanation of 
this will be given to any enquirer at his Jocal tax office. 


Penetrating Print 
Wa THE THREE-YEAR-OLD SON of a 


French village ş at 
could have foreseen that the er m er ee 
ing to mankind. Nor could they have guessed tine th ess- 
would come when the centenary of his death w uate 
celebrated in foreign lands; yet today his name ae i 
S ve world and Louis Braille will always, be 
onoured as the man who i are : 
accessible for the blind. pe pana ve eerrea ay 


BRAILLE ALPHABET 

A B C DE FE acu 
= & 2h S$) SS tiie eet 
K M N O P Q R S5 T 
e— oe ee o oo ee o -o -e 
— — ad —0 e- ee ee eo ee 
o— o- e- ee- o- &- â o- BK o- 
U X Y Z and for of the with 
oe «4 oe ee o oo oo oe -e -e 
— œ- — -e@ -e ee ọọ ee ee ee 
ec oo oò oò oo oò 80 ee oo 
ch gi sh th wh ed er ou ow w 
= g eion Secrest 
Zo Ss De” SS o Sere ee eee 
i ; : s g (ye e 
ea be con dis en ? in 

bb ce dd gg Een 
e.o e0- ep (ozi OO ete 


While still a schoolboy, young Louis beard of a system, of 
dots devised by a French officer for communication during 
night operations. Although the method was cumbrous it 
carried the germ of an idea and from it he eventually produced 
the six-dot system which we now know as the Braille 
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alphabet. Before its invention the idea was widely held that 
embossed letters based on the printed Roman capitals 

easiest for the finger-reader to follow, and at first there was 
considerable opposition to the new system. But today it is | 
universally accepted and all other systems, except that of 

Dr. Moon*, have become obsolete. 


The past hundred years have witnessed a triumphant 
progress through the use of Braille from almost impenetrable 
darkness to steadily increasing light. Earlier this year the 
National Institute for the Blind paid homage to Louis Braille 
with a centenary exhibition and Toc H in its turn can now 
offer a modest tribute with the publication of our own Braille 
Annual No. 3. Once again it will be found to contain a wide 
selection of articles and stories nearly all of which have 
appeared in the JourNAL. Here is the full contents: 


An Introduction to Toc H P. H. B. Lyon 
Together we ‘Live’ Herbert Leggate 
The Call (verse) Ranald fia 
Thirty Years On Barclay 

The Man called ‘Good John Dur: 
Sacrifice (verse) J. Bond 

The Beloved Country Barclay Saron 
The Flight from God Sir Davi usse"} 
A Salesman's Precepts P.BoGlayion 
‘Crumbs!’ Pat Leonard 
Lucky 13 (verse) Arthur Stutbs 
Building Botha’s Hill ‘The Idk 

Light: A Meditation J. H. Doraney 
Water-tight Commendation W. E. P. Murphy 
Contact Chess F. G. Chesworth 
This ‘Extension’ Business Bob Purdy 

The Show Goes On Charlie Abboit 
The Bishop's Christmas John Durham 

In Sundry Places Geoff. Martin 


The heavy demand in the two previous years made it 
necessary to make further printings and this year a larger 
edition has been prepared at the outset. Publication is due 
early this month and the cost will be 21s. Od., postage free. 
Orders should be sent now to the Publications Department, 
Toc H, 47 Francis Street, S.W.1, and it will be helpful in keep- 
ing down costs if cash is enclosed with the order. 

CHES. 
* The Moon system. while not slavishly following the Roman 


capital, is of value to those who lose their sight late in life and are 
familiar with the printed word, 


NO EASY PATH 


The Cross Over India. 
Ltd., 8s. 6¢.). 


By Rajaiah D. Paul (S.C.M. Press 


Many of his friends in this country have long realised that 
R. D. Paul is a man of gredt moral courage Since his 
retirement from government service he has devoted much of 
his time to work for the Church of South India ae * 
General Secretary of its Synod, he has been as fearless in his 
denunciations of all that seemed to him to fall short of those 
sturndards by which alone it can hope to succeed as he has 
been unwavering in his belief in its ultimate destiny. In this 
book ie tells the story of Christianity in India from its 
eariies: days. He assesses its achievements and its failures 
with insight and candour, and in a fascinating final chapter 
he gives a graphic picture of India since the coming of 
Inscperdence and tries to see the task of the Christian 
community as it is today against that background. 


He nas much that is of interest to say about the place of 
European missions in the new India and of the need for the 
Christian church in India to cease to “look foreign”! He 
quotes Bishop Stephen Neill who has described the progress 
of Indian Christianity like this: “Our old friend the village 
farmer is called plain Muttu. His son is Granamuttu. a trained 
teacher and a likely candidate for the ministry. His son has 
just joined the mission college and if he is sober and diligent 
he may go on until he blossoms out as Mr. John Granamuttu, 
B.A.. B.L.. Vakil of the High Court, and keeps a motor-car. 
His son will probably go to Cambridge and become a tennis 
blue”. “R.D” adds the following characteristic comment: 
“This is a perfectly correct description of our outward pro- 
gress during the last four or five generations. But there is 
absolutely no doubt, even though the good Bishop has not 
pointed it out, that this Cambridge blue . . . is spiritually a 
weakling as compared with his great-grandfather, the plain 
Muttu. Muttu’s fervent spirituality and simple faith were 
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lainly visible, as were all the upper portions of his bo 
pie hon the waist upwards. But the Cambridge blue’s fain 
is smothered by his blazer with the college crest, and the 
flickering flame of his spirituality has long ago 
extinguished by the cold of an English University educa 
and by a deluge of intellectual irrelevancies. 


“R.D.”, who has not pulled his punches about the failures 
of his own countrymen, none the less sees the Christian 
church in his country as now at last free to preach a Christ 
totally dissociated from the domination of the West, and 
deeply convinced that only by a deepening and strengthening 
of the faith and spiritual effectiveness of Indian Christians 
and by the witness of Indian lives in which faith and works 
are more closely related will the cause of Christ be advanced 
and the new India truly served. 


The book gets off to a slow start and it is possible that 
some English readers will find the second half of greater 
interest than the necessary earlier chapters. but no one who 
has visited India should fail to read it from cever to cover 
and many others will find it stimulating and perhaps provoca- 
tive. It must have taken courage for an Tacian te write this 
book, and it is good that our Hon. Indien Commissioner 
should have written it. Incidentally, members of the Religious } 
Book Club may purchase it for 3s. instead of 8s. Sd. 

A.GC. 
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JOYFUL NOISE 


As we shout familiar hymns in Toc H we often forget that 
“a joyful noise unto the Lord” is not always a delightful one. 
Moreover .some of the tunes we use don’t fit and are poor 
music. Tubby, therefore, having in mind the needs of All 
Hallows, of his Australian tour and of our Family far and 
wide, commissioned Clive Carey to find good tunes for 
a small selection of hymns already well known to us. Clive, 
a Foundation member who teaches Singing at the Royal 
College of Music, has now provided us with Eight Toc H 
Hymns with Music, obtainable from Forty-two, Trinity 
Square, E.C.3. (price 1s.). The tunes to ‘Out of many into | 
One’ or ‘Go forth with God’ are the ones we know. but we | 
should all learn some of the others, for they are good English 


or Scottish tunes. Tt is high time we increased our scanty 
repertoire. 


The Editor welcomes letters on 
reasons Of Space the right is r 
every effort is made to print a 


Toc H and Youth 


Dear EDITOR, 


Time and again we hear the 
sad complaint that Toc H cannot 
attract younger men. Why should 
this be so? Have we nothing to 
offer them at our meetings? Or 
are they repelled by the thought 
of service to the community? 


My personal opinion is that 
they cre too far away from us. 
We only begin to take an interest 
in Youth when we want them to 
come alorg. Naturally enough, 
they ace a bit wary of this sudden 
interest. 


May I put forward a practical 
solution io this problem? If 
every Branch in the country were 
either to (a) start a youth club, 
(b) help with one that is founder- 
ing, or (c) take an active interest 
in one, there would no longer be 
a problem, 


In the case of (a) and (b), run 
ihe club on a Toc H basis, but 
with a good mixture of games, 
outdoor activities, social even- 
ings, talks and discussions. In 
the case of (c) several ideas spring 
readily to the mind. Go along 
in a body to their meeting, with 
a debate or discussion as a 
challenge. Then, . later, invite 
them to yours. Then there are 
joint socials, hikes and rambles. 


all matters which 
eserved to shorten letters 
representative selection, 


concern Toc H. For 
received, but 


More valuable still, seek their 


help on a corporate job, and work 


together on it. You'll be surpri 
how keen they are to help La 
when the thing is tackled in the 
right way. The great thing is to 
have youth clubs and Toc H 
working side by side. Gradually, 
something of the spirit of Toc H 
must be borne in upon the minds 
of Youth. During National Ser- 
vice, keep in touch with an 
occasional letter from the Branch, 
then, when they come home, 
make sure they are brought to 
Branch meetings. The odds are 
that they will have grown a bit 
above youth clubs, and if your 
seed has been well sown, they 
will probably fit quite naturally 
into the Branch. 

Autumn is coming—a good 
time to make a start. Why not 
have a crack at it? And jolly 
good luck to you! 

Ray Mottram. 
Gatley, Cheshire. 


“They grow not old” 
Dear EDITOR, 

Is it a fact that Toc H mem- 
bers do not complete the normal 
years of life in this world? (I 
do not think it matters much, if 
during the years given to them 
here, they have LIVED). And if 
the Toc H members’ average 
expectation of life is rather below 
the average for the whole country, 
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is it on the very sound principle 
that it is far better to wear out 
than rust out? 

l have often noticed the com- 
paratively carly deaths recorded 
in the Elder Brethren pages of 
the JOURNAL, and I have just 


analysed the entries in the Elder 


Brethren column for five months 


in 1952, In the great majority 
of cases, the age of the members 
who have gone ahead are 
recorded. The results are as 
follows:— 

No. of deaths with 

ages recorded a 63 
Total years 3.790 


Average age 60 years. 2 months. 
2 members died in the 30’s. 


14 a Me SAOS: 
14 = A. ace A SOS: 
17 3 ee Sees GOS: 
14 As Ae o TRS 
2 vi 49-280! 


(I have not included the vener- 
able priest, Iate of All Hallows, 
who died at the age of 92, but 
who does not appear to have been 
technically a member of Toc H.) 


The figures speak for them- 
selves, It would be interesting to 
compare them with the vital 
statistics for the country, after 
making allowance for the fact 
that most Toc H members do not 
join in their ‘teens, or even jn 
the 20’s. We do seem to fall 
considerably short of the Psalm- 
ist's three score years and ten, 
and very few secm to be so 
strong that they attain to his out- 
side figure of four score years. 


I hardly expect that you will 
print this letter, in case it should 
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spread gloom and depression i 
Toc H circles! But there van 
are. 


“Skip » 
Wisbech. a 


Snapshot Competition 
Dear EDITOR, 

Smethwick Branch has organ- 
ised a photographic competition. 
open to all members of Toc H 
and friends, in aid of the Family 
Purse. Prizes will be awarded in 
each of the following classes and 
in addition a Kodak Reflex 
Camera will be awarded to the 
best snapshot in the show :— 

Class A — “Toc H Activity’. 


» B — ‘Children’, 
» © -~ ‘Scenic and Archi- 
tectural’, 
» D— ‘Animal’. 
E — ‘Action’, 


» F — ‘Humorcus’. 
Judging will be carried out by 
The Birmingham Municipal 
Photographic C'ub. and an exhi- 
bition will be held in December 
on a date to be anncunced. 

Entrance fee 1s. per print; no 
limit to number of entries. 

Prints to be unmounted and 
not exceeding post-card size. 

They will be returned if a 
stamped, addressed envelope is 
enclosed with entry. Closing date 
November 29, 1952. 

The ‘Class’ letter to be written 
on back of print and name and 
address enclosed with appropriate 


Postal Order and sent to the 
undersigned. 

ERIC ORME. 
61. Stanley Avenue, 
Harborne, ` 


Birmingham 32. 
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